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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
Mascot! 


Words to a Mariner. 


BY N. A. WOODWARD. 
Mariner bold, why seek for gold, 
Far off on the stormy sea ? 
Knowest thou not, hard is their lot, 
Whose home on the wave may be? 














Mariner brave, the briny wave, 
Sweeps over full many a gem ; 
And far below, where corals grow, 

There’s many a diadem. 


Mariner bold, thy yellow gold 
When won, may be lost again ; 
And thy frail bark, at midnight dark, 
Sink down unseen in the main. 


Mariner brave, the ocean wave, 
Tossing thy bark in its strife, 

When dark storms lower at midnight hour, 
Is an emblemof man’s life. 


Mariners bold, we seek for gold, 
Far off on the stormy sea, 

Till our frail bark, in billows dark, 
Goes down for eternity. 


Mariners brave, on an oceean wave, 
In time, may we all be wise ; 

And when at last, life’s storm is past, 
May the haven of rest meet our eyes. 





Cxingss Newsparer.—A copy of a new journal enti- 
tled the ‘ Moniteur of Pekin,’ has lately been exhibited 
in the Salle des Conferences, in Paris. It is written in 
the Chinese language and printed with great care, on 
very fine paper. It made its first a-pearance on the Ist 
of January, 1850, and arrived in E.rope by the last India 
mail. The first numer contains, among other imperial 
documents, an @dinance of the Emperor. Jas-Kouang, 
forbidding any of his subjects to emigrate to California 
or the State of Costa Rica. 

Puonocraruié Biace.—The Cincinnati Gasette says, 


“a queer old typo who lives on the corner of Western 
Row and Third sts., is translating om Bible, epplying th the 


phono; hic system of oth throughout.” We 
Seadeely expat the enterprise i pay iy for his trou- 
bl, exee tthe delight he hee’ may fake ini perusal 


may di 








From the Guardian, 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


The last of that great race of men who were flour- 


s9| ishing as contemporaries some thirty years ago, has 


been withdrawn from amongst us. Keats, Shelley, 


$3 Byron, Scott, Coleridge, Lamb, and Southey, had, 


one by one, been numbered with the departed. 
William wordsworth, the oldest and greatest of them 
all, has now followed theth to that world whose glo- 
ries are the reward of holiness of life and not great- 
ness of intellect. His death leaves vacant the first 
place in the literature of England. Rivals had died 
off; enemies had been put to shame; every where 
there was a tacit and reverential admission of the 
supremacy of his genius; he remained in solitary 
grandeur, a specimen of an older race, teaching us 
of the present day, in how vast a mould those men 
were cast, of whom he was indeed the first, but 
among whom he could find those who were worthy 
to contend or be associated with him. No man alive 
can take up his mantle, and those who had the priv- 
ilege of knowing him may rest assured that they 
will never again see so great a poet, or so remarka- 
ble & man. ray 
After the full notices of his life, which all our con- 
temporaries have given, it cannot be necessary to 
enter into & lengthened narrative ofits events. In- 
deed, of “moving accidents,” there is nothing to re- 
late. Born and educated in the north, he went to 
Cambridge in due course; passed a short time in 
Somersetshire, which supplied the scenery of some 
of his most beautiful poems; married and went to 
live in Westmoreland, where, except for a few tours 
abroad, which no readers of his poetry are likely 
to forget, he passed the whole of a long life in the 
midst of the lakes and mountains, the delights of 
his heart, and the inspirers of his song. His life in 
outward events, was no way distinguished from 
that of his fellow men. 
And yet, even in the life he led, to those who were 
acquainted with its beginning, and understood its 
there was something grand and remarka- 
ble. At first, with the barest competence, and pos- 
sessed, as he knew and felt, a genius to increase, 
if he had pleased, that competence to wealth, he set 
himself to regenerate the poetry of his courtry. 
He deliberately defied public opinion, and steadily 
disregarded what he thoug the law nfalods the stan- 
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dard of the day ; wrote what he knew would be de- 
rided and despised ; never complained of his critics ; 
contented himself with the barren applause of a 
few discriminating minds; and never in any one 
single instance, comdescentled to write one single 
line without a distinct reference to the highest and 
noblest purposes of his Divine art. Critics might 
decry, and wits break jests upon him, but he re- 
garded them as one of his own mountains the winds 
and storms which break upon its head. With bigh- 
minded confidence he was content to wait. He did 
not make money nor acquire distinction. In digni- 
fied poverty he went on writing great poems, rising 
to the heights of philosophy, and sometimes sound- 
ing the very depths of human natrre, adding to the 
national store-house of beautiful thoughts, and to 
the language treasures of vigorous and picturesque 
expression. No man ever had nobler conceptions 
of the dignity of his calling, nor more sincerely 
acted upon what he so deeply felt. 

As we know, this proud self-confidence was fully 
justified. And his life was prolonged until he saw 
his fame unassailably established, and his genius 
universally acknowledged. Calmly and steadily, 
step by step, he advanced against the tide of public 
opinion, beat back its waters, and turned the cur- 
rent. Perhaps, as years went on and his fame 
grew, he receded slightly from the severity of his 
earlier taste, admitted more that was purely orna- 
mental, and delighted more in classical allusion. 
The inspiration of sixty and seventy are, no doubt, 
different from those of thirty, and strive to supply, 
by polish and refinement, what they lack of the fire 
and spirit of the former period. Yet, from the 
Lyrical Ballads to the Sonnets on the Punishment 
of Death, there is an unbroken thread of lofty and 
ennobling thought; and however various in power 
and beauty they may be, there is not one of all his 
poems of a low or impure tendency, not one in which 
he forgot the sacred character of his art, or prosti- 
tuted his genius to degrading ends: not one which 
could, in the slightest degree, tend to deprave the 
intellect, or corrupt the heart. Everywhere serene 
and composed, even in the passeges of tenderest pa- 
» thos, or the most passionate emotion, there is a 
manly simplicity and reserve which conveys, though 
it does not lay bare, his enthusiasm. Human sor- 
row, vehement feeling, domestic affections, religious 
emotion, ecclesiastical antiquity, the glories of na- 
ture, all receive a reverend and devout treatment, 
and he throws around them all the lovely garment 
of his own majestic philosophy. As time wenton, 
the world awoke to a sense of his transcendent mer- 
its; and that homage which he had never courted» 
came to him of its own accord. All intellectual 
men were everywhere agreed about his genius ; the 
young men of England began to read and think for 
themselves; his popularity grew steadily and 
strongly, and, a few years ‘ago, amidst a crowd of 
celebrated men, no one was received in the theatre at 





Oxford with such profound respect and tumultuods 
applause as the once scorned and laughed-at poet. 
A little later, the court did honor to itself, and not 
to him, in asking his acceptance of the Laureste- 
ship. : 

He fulfilled his mission. He has passed into the 
heart of England, and has thoroughly impregnated 
the literature of his country. All the leading writers 
of the present day show more or less signs of his im- 
press. His name will last as long as the English lan- 
guage, and his reputation grow greater with every 
succeeding year. 

But it is not only as a great intellect that we would 
dare offer a feeble tribute to hismemory. We cannot 
forget that frank benevolence and unwearied kindness 
which charmed all who came actoss him. We trea- 
sure the recollection of his venerable and rugged, but 
kindly face ; his ample forehead, his white hairs ; his 
genial conversation, as amongst the most precious of 
his life. It was the height of pleasure to be allowed 
to walk with him up the hills or in the vgjleys of his 
beloved Westmoreland. Every spot had its history, 
every object its association. In deep but musical 
tones, he would go on discoursing to you, now playful 
and amusing, now grave and solemn, generally upon 
subjects which the events of the day, or the localities 
of the walk might suggest ; and now and then, but 
rarely, breaking into a recitativa of poetry or a dis- 
cussion upon poetry or poetical philosophy, which 
would remind you of the greatness of the man whose 
kindness had been delighting you. 

We must not linger on these subjects. The vene- 
rable Laureate would have desired no lamenta- 
tions to accompany his decease. He died full of years 
as of honors at fourscore, on Shakspeare’s birthday, 
the 23rd of April. He was buried in Grasmere 
Churchyard, amidst “a trouble, not of clouds or weep- 
ing rain ;’ a vast concourse, not of hired mourners, 
but of the whole country round, of every sort who 
loved and venerated his character. He has left a 
throne vacant which no man alive can fill; a name 
second only to that of Shakspeare, with Milton. and 
Spencer for his illustrion: compeers. All gifts that 
men agree to reverence nieet together in him. He 
was a great poet and a good man. 





True religion is truth; and truth is that which 
changes with time. that which is at all times and 
all seasons in «.cordance with every fact known, 
or that may become known, which is never opposed 
to itself, but always in all ite parts, however these 
may be multiplied, in perfect unity, without the 
shadow of incongruity.— Robert Owen. 


“ Before the inventio: of printing, a scholar and a 
beggar seem to have been terms nearly synony- 
mous. The different governors of the universities, 
before that time, appear to have often granted li- 
cences to their scholars to beg.”-— Smith's Wealth of 
Nations. 








The two Robins. 
BY ANDREW cRossk, Esq. 

Many years since, being at my country residence 
at Broomfield, in Somersetshire, I met with the follow- 
ing strange occurrence :—Attached to a house just 
opening into a pitched court-yard, is a room furnished 
with two windows, one of which is grated and open, 
and the other is glazed; through this open window, 
robins and other small birds were in the habit of pass- 
ing into the room, which, being generally undisturbed 
and the door locked, afforded them an occasional re- 
fuge from the inclemency of the weather. At times 
you might see two robins, one of them being within 
and the other without the room, pecking at each other 
with the glazed window between them, and seemingly 
much amused with their play. One day I had occa- 
sion in the summer time, to look for something in this 
room , and accompanied by one of my sons, I unlocked 
the.door with the intention of entering, when two 
robins, which were both within the apartment, being 
disturbed, fled out through the open-grated window, 
and then making a circuit through the air, pitched 
together on the ground of the court on which we were 
standing, and about ten yards distance from us. They 
then, apparently, commenced a most furious fight 
with each other, and shortly one of them fell on his 
back, stretched out his legs, and seemed perfectly 
dead. The other instantly seized him by the back of 
the head, aud dragged him several times round a cir- 
cle of about seven or eight feet in diameter. My son, 
with a view to stop their savage amusement, was 
about to spring forward, when I gently arrested him, 
to see the issue. Much to my astonishment, after 
‘being dragged a few rounds, the fallen and apparently 
dead bird sprang up with a bound, and his antagonist 
fell in his turn upon his back, and stretched out both 
legs with consummate adrqitness, in all the mock 
rigidity of death, and his late seemingly dead oppo- 
nent in like manner seized him’ by the head, and 
after dragging him a few rounds in imitation of 
Achilles dragging Hector round the walls of Troy, 
they both sprang up and flew away. I have seen 
strange sights in my life, in which birds and beasts 
have been the actors, but none equal to this. How 
little do we know of their habitudes, and more espe- 
cially of those who sport together during the night, 
when their tyrant masters are at rest ! 

The above is copied’ from Mrs. Loudon’s Ladies’ 
Companion. Many of our readers may remember that 
an Italian lately exhibited birds of the Canary species, 
which performed similar tricks. 





“In every great event, how many unknown and 
disastrous attempts are made before the successful 
effort is accomplished! Providence is prodigal of the 
courage, the virtues, the sufferings, even the life of 
man, in order to accomplish his designs; and it is 
only after a multitude of unnoticed labors have ap- 
parently been fruitless, after many noble minds have 
sunk into discouragement, believing everything to be 
) 0st, that the cause triumphs.” — Guizot. : 
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Quetang. 
A LEGEND OF ALBEZVENA. 


The heart of man has chosen spots on which 

His fancy wild and e’en untamed does love 

To dwell, and paint to mind of eye a scéne 

More glorious far than any haunt whereon 

The weary foot of kindred one ere trod. 

And tell me, ye who scar on fancy’s wing, 

If ye would drink from out the silver’d cup 

Of joy ? or bask ’mid holy hush on banks 

Of green, soft like unto the downy couch 

Of crowned ones? Then tarry not ! lest ere 
The spot is reached thy wayward heart shall lead 
Thee forth to scenes of lesser work. 

Hill after hill like fleecy clouds of morn, 

Peer’d high in vaulted canopy of heaven ; 

And gems of night that brightly shone in that 
Still hour, had long been sipped by gentle beam 
From sunny orb ; and noontide sun had passed ; 
And lengthened shadows quickly fell o’er all 
The green sward pathsyand vine clad bowers of land 
So bright as this ; ere we had reached the spot— 
The spot of which my legend tells. . 


Ah ! would that I could paint this glorious spot, 
Such paradise below ; my fragile pen 

And mortal lips are nothing to the task ; 

They mock in ey’ry line and fail at each 
Attempt ; but may the white-wing’d spirit now, 
The spirit of the bright the lov’d Quetang 
Inspire me while I write. 


A stream, a golden stream, whose crystal waves 
Seem’d floating wild like curls from childhood’s brow. 
On air as pure as if ’twere formed by breeze 

From angel’s wings, did circle round this bright 
Retreat ; rocks soaring high as if to kiss 

The azure clouds of heaven, formed caverns deep 
Where none save ghostly feet had ever trod ; 

Upon whose mossy sides there gaily bloomed 

A thousand bright-hued flowers, whose odors fill’d 
The air, and wafted back their perfumes rare 

To spirit land from whence they had their birth. 

And nature’s countless choir with thrilling notes, 
Sang eve and morning song. 

Paths shown with shells from out some deep, dark sea 
With windings long led forth to’ rural bowers ; 

And fruits whose golden hue and rarest task 

Might honor’d Edin’s bower, lay thickly strown 
Upon the velvet lap of earth. 


’T was e’en in spot like this, neath trees whose green 
Knew nought of winter’s frost, and Time’s dark hand 
Mar’d not the beauty of the spot, there dwelt 


- A wild yet happy band, for death as yet 


Had never sought a victim here. 

The favor’d, lov’d and courted one was young 
Quetang ; nor was she lov’d by all in vain ; 

For one of noble mien had early won 

The brightest gem that graced their noble band. 
Her dark-fringed lids of darker eye, half hid 

By wealth of jetty locks that hung in wild 
Confusion o’er her tawny brow, could not 
Conceal the language of her heart, her pure 
Her ardent love ; Ah! madly did she love, 

Nor fear’d her father’s stern command, and still 
More solemn vow, that, should she give herself 
To him whom he abhor’d, she, happy though 


~ She was, should fall. a youthful martyr to 


His wildest mood. 


The moon more pale than it was wont to be, 
Rose slow, and lit the fav’rite haunt where she 
At night-fall lov’d to stray, to meet the youth 
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She lov’d ; the glow-worm’s spark and distant cry 
Of some uneasy bird was all that teem’d 
With life ; we nature slept a holy sleep. 


They met! 
The plighte}i vow was made ! and yon pale orb 
Smiled calmly down, as if to say 
“May heaven record the deed.’’ 
Again ’twas morn ; with feelings mixed with pain 
And joy, she meets her father’s eye, and from 
The mildness that it spoke. she thought to bend 
His haughty will, then from her youthful heart 
To him she honcr’d as her sire, she poured 
The burden of hersoul ; his dark eyes flashed 
And spoke a burning fire within his breast, 
As Quetang breathed the holy vow she’d made. 
His manly brow grew pale ! and words that pierced 
Her very soul, fell from her father’s lips. 
“Thou know’st that I have lov’d thee, with a love 
That angeis well might envied me, but in 
An evil hour I said that thou must die ; 
The mandate forth has gone, nor can it be 
Recalled, for with my tribe my ev’ry word 
Is law, and they would deem me illy fit 
To rule their noble if I shculd speak 
In vain ; ere ’morrow’s sun has reached the verge 
Of western sky, thy spirit will have left 
Its Eden here to dwell with Spirit Great 
Foreyer more. 


Night was hurrying ; the fearful night 
When she who long had sway’d the minds of all 
Her tribe with magic power, must pir ! 
High Heaven seem’d to frown, and not 
A zephyr stir’d the leaf or stream, and birds 
Seemed wailing forth a dirge ; the throng had met ; 
And forth came she to place assigned for death, 
And sweetly smiled as if it *twere but a bright, 

_ A glorious thing to die ; and calm as breeze 
Of summer’s eve, her spirit passed away. ° 


That same bright moon that softly stole along 
The sky and lit the shady haunt ‘neath which 
Their holy vow was made ; e’en now did throw 
Its mellow light around the sacred spot 

Where smoky clouds from martyr’d one fast rose 
Toseek etherial air. And he whose heart 
‘Was then so light, e’en light as fairy’s wing, 
And purest, holiest joy possessed his preast, 
Now felt that earth had nought save ashes of 
Departed one for which he cared to live. 

Alone he stands at midnight hour upon 

A cliff that overiook’d the stream below, 

And sings a requiem to the dead ; the last, 
Last tribute he could pay. 


Come ! come to me now, spread thy white pinions wide, 
Come meet me at midnight my own spirit bride ; 

Full anxious I wait thee, speed ! speed thee away ! 

Ere the red streaks of east betokens the day. 


My spirit is lone, sad, sad is my heart, 

Oh! would I could go to the land where thou art ; 
My eyes know no slumber, alone now I tread, 

I ask for naught else save a grave with the dead. 


In yonder green grove, high, high hangs my lute, 
I ts tones shall like mine forever be mute ; 

Say ! dost thou not hear me my own spirit bride? 
Oh ! would I but with thee, could only have died, 


But list ! ’tis her voice that is borne on the air, 
She beckons me hence her bright glory to share ; 
I come! oh! I come! my lov’d one, my pride, 
To claim thee foreyer my own spirit bride ! 


8. S. Hazarp. 





HOW TO MAKE HOME UNHEALTHY. 


THE WATER PARTY. 
BY Mi86 MARTINEAU,. ° 

Water rains from heaven, and leaps up out of the 
earth ; it rolls about the land in rivers, it accumulates 
in lakes; three-fourths of the whole surfa of: 
globe is water ; yet there are men unable to be clean. 
** God loveth the clean,” said Mahomet. He was a 
sanitary reformer ; he was a notorious impostor ; and 
it is our duty to resist any insidious attempt to intro- 
duce his doctrines. There are in London,‘districts of 
filth which speak to us—through the nose—in an em- 
phatic manner. Their foul air is an atmosphere of 
charity ; for we pass through it, pitying the poor. 
Burke said of a certain miser to whom an estate was 
was left, ‘that now, it was to be hoped, he would 
set up a pocket handkerchief.’ We hopé, of the 
miserable, that when they come into their property 
they may be able to afford themselves a little laven- 
der and musk. We might be willing to subsrcribe for 
the correction now and then, with aromatic cachou, of 
the town’s bad breath ; but water is a vulgar sort of 
thing, and of vulgarity the less we have the better. 

In truth, we have not much of it. We are told that 
in a great city, water is maid of all work ; has to as- 
sist our manufactures, to supply daily our saucepans 
and our tea kettles ; has to cleanse our clothes, our 
persons, and our houses; to provide baths, to wash 
our streets, and to flood away the daily refuse of the 
people, with their slaughter houses, markets, &c. One 
dozen reservoirs in London yield a supply daily aver- 
aging thirty gallons to each head,-a quantity too 


small for sanitary folks, though it contents us thor- 


oughly. Rome in her pride used to supply more than 
three hundred gallons daily to each citizen. That 
was excess. In London, half a million of people get 
no water at all into their houses ; but as those people 
live in the back settlements, and keep out of our sight, 
their dirt is no great matter of concern. We, for our 
own parts, have enough to cook with, have whereof to 
drink, to wash our feet sometimes, to wet our fingers 
with the corner of a towel,—we desire no more. Drain- 
age and all such topics involve details positively nasty, 
and we blush for any of our fellow citizens who may 
take delight in chattering about them. 

We are told toe regard the habits of an infant world. 
London, the brain of a vast empire, is advised now to 
forget her civililization, and to go back some thousand 
years. We are to look at Persian aqueducts, attrib- 


uted to Noah’s great grandson,—at Carthagenians, 


Etruscans, Mexicans,—at what Rome did. It frets us 
when we are thus driven to an obvious reply. Man 
in an unripe and half-civilized condition, has not found 
out the vulgarity of water; for his brutish instinct is 
not overcome. All savages believe that water is es- 
sential to their life, and desire it in unlimited abun- 
dance. Cultivation teaches us another life, in which 
our animal existence neither gets nor merits much at- 
tention. As for the Romans, so perpetually quoted, 
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it was a freak of theirs to do things massively 
While they were yet almost barbarians, they built 
that Cloaca through which Agrippa afterwards sailed 
down tothe Tiber in a boat. Who wishes to see his 
worship the Lord Mayor of London emerging in his 
state barge from a London sewer ? 


Now here is inconsistency. Thirty millions of cor- 
ruption are added daily by our London sewers to the 
Thames; that is one object of complaint, good in it- 
self, because we drink Thames water. But in the 
next breath it is complained that a good many million 
gallons more should be poured out; that there are 
three hundred thousand cesspools more to be washed 
up; that as much filth as would make a lake, six feet 
in depth, a mile long, and a thousand feet across, lies 
under London stagnant; and they would wish this 
also to be swept into the river. I heard lately of a 
gentleman who is tormented with the constant fancy 
that he has a scorpion down his back. He asks every 
neighbor to put in his hand and fetch it out, but no 
amount of fetching out ever relieves him. This is a 
national delusion. Our enlightened public is much 
troubled with such scorpions. Sanitary writers are 
much infested with them. 


They also say,that in one-half of London people 
drink Thames water ; and in the other half get water 
from: the Chadwell spring and river Lea. That 
the river Lea, for twenty miles, flows through a 
densely peopled district, and is, in its passage, 
drenched with refuse matter from the population on its 
banks. That there is added to Thames water the 
waste of two hundred and twenty cities, towns, and 
villages ; and that between Richmond and Waterloo 
bridge more than two hundred sewers discharge into it 
their fetid matter. That the washing to and fro of 
the tide secures the arrival of a large potion of filth 
from below Westminster, at Hammersmith ; effects 
a perfect mixture, which is still farther facilitated by 
the splashing of the steamboats. Mr. Hassal has pub- 
lished engravings of the microscopic aspect of water 
taken from companies which suck the river up at wide- 
ly-separated stages of its course through town ;—so 
tested, one drop differs little from another in the de- 
gree of its impurity. They tell us that two compan- 
ies —the Lambeth and West Middlesex — supply 
Thames Mixture to subscribers as it comes to them ; 
but that others filter more or less. They say that fil- 
tering can expurge nothing but mechanical impuritiee, 
while the dissolved pollution which no filter can ex- 
tract is that part which communicates disease. We 
know this ; well, and whatthen? There are absurd- 
ities so lified above ridicule that Momus himself would 
spoil part of the fun if he attempted to transgress be- 
yond a naked statement of them. What do the mem- 
bers of this Water Party want? Ill tell you what a 
verily believe they are insane enough to look for, 

Thames water they must have, but they would trav- 
el up the stream until they find out a place where it 
can be had comparatively wholesome. Below Read- 


ing, just after it has received the water of the Kennet 
and the London, at Henley, they would start ; from 
thence they would desire to bring an aqueduct to 
London. In London they would totally abolish cis- 
terns, and all intermittances of supply. Water in 
London they would have to be, as at Nottingham, ac- 
cessible in all rooms at all times. They would have 
water, at high pressure, climbing about every house 
in every court and alley. They would place water, 
sa to speak, at every finger’s end, limiting no house- 
hold as to quantity. They would enable every man 
to bathe. They would flush every sewer ; and wash, 
every day, the day’s impurity from underneath the 
town. They hint that even all this might not be ex- 
pensive—that the cost of disease and degradation is 
so much greater than the cost of health and self- 
respect, as to pay back, possibly, our outlay, and then 
yield a profit tothe nation. They say that, even if it 
were a money loss, it would be a moral gain ; and 
they ask whether we have not spent millions, ere 
now, upon less harmless commodities than water ? 

An ingenious fellow had a fiddle,—all, he said, 
made out of his own head ; and wood enough left to 
make another. He must have been a sanitary man ; 
his fiddle was a crotchet. Still farther to illustrate 
their own capacity of fiddle-making, these good but 
misguided people have been rooting up some horrible 
details of filth and wretchedness which our back win- 
dows overlook, with strange facts about fever, pesti- 
lence, and the communication of disease. ‘All this I 
purposely suppress ; it is peculiarly disagreeable. Del- 
icate health we like, and will learn gladly how to 
obtain it; but results we are content with, and can 
spare the details, when these details bring us into con- 
tact, even on paper, with the squalid classes. 

If these outcries of the Water Party move the pub- 
lic to a thirst for change, it would be -prudent for us 
egritudinary men not rashly to swim against the cur- 
rent. Let us adopt a middle course, a patronizing 
tone. It is in our favor that a jarge number of the 
facts which these our foes have to present, are by a 
reat deal, too startling to get easy credit. A single 
Pooh ! has in it more semblance of reason than a page 
of facts, when revelations of neglected hygiene are on 
the carpet. If the case of the Sanitary Reformers 
had been only half as well made out, it would have 
been twice as well supported. 





* Who has not felt the painful memory of departed 
folly? Who has not found, at times, crowding on 
his recollection thoughts, feelings,{ scenes, by all, 
perhaps, but him forgotton, which force themselves 


involuntarily on his attention? Who _ not reproach- 
ed himself with the bitterest regret at the follies thet 
he has thought, said, or acted? Time brings no alle- 
viation to these periods of morbid memury ; the weak- 
ness of our youthful days, as well ag those of later_life, 
come equally unarranged and unbidden, to mock our 
| attention and claim their condemnation from our se- 
| vere judgement.”~-Babdage, 
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The Troubadour,--A Parody. 


BY N. A. WOODWARD. 


Gaily an idler young—squandered his time, 
Thoughtiess of future life—and manhoed’s prime ; 
Study’s for sleepy heads’’—sang he so gay, 

“Merry boys, merry boys—care drive away.”’ 


Gay were his comrades then, buoyant with glee, 
Careless of busy life--sporting so free, 

Joining the chorus wild—each idler sung, 

“Go it boys, go it boys—go it while you’re young.” . 


Wildly from prison grates—notes of despair 

Come frem a felon’s cell--th’ idler was there, 
Shrieking in hollow tones, this warning bold, 
“Sloth’sa curse—sloth’s a curse—curse to the world.’’ 


Hark ye, a song is heard, notes full of joy, 
Calling each wayward one, time to employ, 
“Up, and be doing boys, learn while ye can ; 
“Study boys, study boys—mind makes the man.”’ 





Tue Demsinskis.—There is considerable romance 
in the history of the Hungarian Countess Dembinski, 
who, with the Count, her husband, who was an aid to 
Kossuth, arrived at N. Y. in the Steamer Washington 
on the 4th of July. According to an account of her 
written by James, the novelist, their fellow passenger, 

She, with noble devotion, followed him to the field, 
and remained for many months. After the surrender 
of Georgey, the young Count and Countess, accompa- 
nying Kossuth, fled to Widdin on the Turkish frontier, 
where they remained three months suffering severely 
from many privations. They were afterwards re- 
moved to Shumla, an eighteen days’ journey, in the 
midst of winter. The young Countess was often 
obliged to walk on foot many miles under rain and 
snow, and exposed to all the inclemency of the season. 
The party remained at Shumla three months, exposed 
to the greatest suffering, treated more as prisoners of 
war than guests, their nourishment was exceedingly 
scanty ; and the promise of employment in the Otto- 
man army to the Count wae loaded with the condj- 
tion that he should embrace Mahometism, which 
terms were firmly declined. The health of the young 
Countess at length gave way td their sufferings ; and 

n this account she proceeded to Constantinople, 
where she was most hospitably and kindly entertained 
by John P. Brown, Esq., the Dragoman of our Lega- 
tion, at that time acting as Ch d’ Affairs. In the 
meantime her husband was still detained at Shumlia 
till after Kossuth was forcibly removed to Kuteijha. 
Unspeakably anxious to join his sick wife, he effected 
his escape, and made his way through innumerable 
difficulties and dangers to Varna, whence he obtained 
passage in a Greek vessel to Constantinople. By aid 
of some friends he was enabled to proceed to England, 
and thence embarked for this country. 

“The name of. the gallant old General Dembinski 
is familiar to all who havé taken an interest in the 
struggle of the Hangarians for constitutional indepen- 
dence ; but it is not so ly known, that his ne- 
phew, & young and noble engineer officer of great 
promise, Pig - drew the sword in the same cause, 
- was the companion of Kossuth in all his stro les 

nd misfortunes. It is ‘ this young nobleman, 
Dembenski, who, after ha may 1 peg all: his, ptas- 

ects and property in ‘oa igh cause, now seeks a 
refuge o0 thas a ese shores, his. youn Cepnteee, who 
has all his dangers dudeorwe | WF have only 
sce to ire very be sete of itr, in whieh 
every page is a romance of real life. 


iy Fated vy ‘corona té Louis Napole- 
lasull, precious stones 
pepe vines 














Progress of Religion in Turkey. 
The Bostor Journal has the following statement re- 
specting the progress of religion in Turkey, with other 
evidences of the civil and social advancement of the 
nation. Mr. Dwight compares the Turk now with the 
Turk twenty years ago, the same comparison which 
McFarlane makes. The latter, however, thinks the 
Turks have retrograded, that they are more miserably 
poor than they have ever been, are’ less devout, sub- 
ject to as many oppressions as ever, disheartened, 
and the whole country going rapidly to ruin. The 
testimony of Mr. Dwight is entirely different. 


Rev. H. G. O. Dwight, Missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board of Foreign Missions, at Constantinople, 
who returned to this country about a year since with 
impaired health, has been restored, and 1s to sail the 
present week, to resume his labors in his former field 
Last evening he attended divine service at the Mave- 
tick Church in East Boston, and made some very in- 
teresting remarks, contrasting the appearance and 
condition of Turkey at the present day, in its social, 
civil, and religious aspects, with what it was twenty 
years ago, when the American Missionaries first went 
there. 


Mr. Dwight, after alluding to the difficulty which 
he felt in selecting from the many topics which 
crowded upon his mind in connection with the labors 
of the Missionaries there, proceeded to point out some 
of the particulars in which the contrast could be seen. 
He first alluded to the change of dress and habits. 
Although for centuries there had been large numbers 
of Europens dwelling among the Turks, still it was 
matter worthy of note, that no great change had been 
made in their mode of dress and living until the Mis- 
sionaries had resided among them. Twenty years 
ago it would have been almost impossible to have 
found in the house of a Turk in Constantinople, 
chair, or a table, or knives and forks. Now, with the 
exception of the very poorest class, all are supplied 
with them. When the Missionaries went there, 
there were no carriages—they had no mails—and 
there was not a single steamer running on the waters 
which bound the empire. Now there are carriages 
plenty ; there are post routes established throughout 
the country, and all the important towns are connected 
with each other by lines of steamers. Some of the 
above particulars Mr. D. said, might appear small 
and of little importance—yet they are like straws 
which show how the wind blows—show that there 
is & progress there going through everything—and 
which furnishes strong ground for encouragement 
when taken in connection with the progress of God’s 
work. 

The cause of education was alluded to by Mr. 
Dwight, a8 another feature in which this contrast 
could. be seen, In this particular, the contrast. was 
great—especially among the Turks, They received 
the first impulse to engage in the promotion of this 
cause, from the examples of the Missionaries. The 
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Missionaries, when they went there, opened schools 
among the Greeks. These scholars were visited by 
a Torkish officer of high raak, who was so much 
pleased with what he saw, that, on leaving, he left 
a present. In a few months he went again, and made 
inquiries about the schools—and becoming more in- 
terested, applied to the Missionaries to open a school 
among the Turkish soldiers in the barracks at Con- 
stantinople. This was done, Mr. Dwight himeelf 
spending about six months labor in this way. The 
cause had extended, until in Constantinople they had 
a number of schools of a high order—and when Mr. 
D. left, the Turks were about founding a University, 
which was intended to be complete andthor gh inall 
its parts, and to be furnished with the ablest instructors 
from Europe. These improvements have all been 
madé within the last eighteen years. 

Among the Armenians and Greeks, the contrast in 
education is peculiarly striking, especially on the part 
of females. Twenty yenrs ago, there were not five 
out of a thousand females, among the Armenians and 
Greeks who could read. Now, there are several 
schools established in Constantinople for them, which 
are supported by their own people. 

Mr, Dwight then alluded to the civil and social con- 
. dition of the people. Twenty years ago little was 
thought of their comfort or happiness—-the aim of the 
government tending entirely to its own aggrandize- 
ment. There was no security for property or life 


They 


among the Christian subjects of the Sultan. 
were arrested, and the Missionaries had seen them 
put to death on the most frivolous pretexts—-the real 


cause being that they were Christians. No farmer 
felt like improving his ground any more than to barely 
get his subsistence—because y the accumulation of 
a litte property he would fall a victim to the cupidity 
of the Turks. But now there is a great change in this 
respect, The Sultan is constantly enquiring after the 
welfare of his subjects. He has requested delegations 
from all classes throughout his empire to assemble at 
the capital to consult together in regard to the state of 
the country. When thus assembled, he has questioned 
them in regard to the condition of the people, and the 
administration of the local government--whether they 
had any grievance to complain of--and what they 
needed to make them more’ comfortable and happy. 
This is entirely a new state of things, And further 
than this, the power of life and death, which heretofore 
had been in the hands of every Pasha throughout the 
country, is now in the hands of the Sultan alone. 
Every one punishable by death has to be brought be 
fore him, and no one can be executed except by his 
orders, * : 

The subject of religious freedom was next referred 
to by Mr. Dwight, The Turks, he said, were prover- 
bial for their bigotry. Mahomet's first edict was that 
all unbelievers should be put to death ; it was then 
changed to death or tribute. It would hardly have 
been supposed, Mr. Dwight remarked, that in the 
present age, religious freedom would be enjoyed in a 





greater degree in the Turkish empire than in any 
‘other country in Europe--yet such is the fact. 


It has 
been repeatedly proclaimed by the highest authorities, | 
that if the subject was faithful to his government, he 
would not be molested on account of his religion. 

In the religious opinions and practices of the Ar- 
menians there has also been a great change. I[n 


fotmer years the great topic of conversation among 


this class was, ‘‘ How is the sign of the cross to be 
made?” ‘* How shall we regard the Virgin Mary ?”’ 
and, other frivolous questions. Now the prominent 
subjects of conversation are those which interest the 
true inquirer after the truths of the Gospel. Although 
there had not been a great number of conversions, he 
could say that the great body of the people have ad- 
vanced many degrees in the knowledge of their errors 
and the iruths of pure religion. Even in the Arme- 
nian church there were large numbers who were en- 
lightened. The effects of this increase of knowledge 
was seen in the stripping of the pictures from the walls 
of their churches, which in many instances had been 
done. a 

Mr. Dwight said there had been a true work of God 
there, although the number of those who can be con- 
sidered as really converted people is small. Still 
there are tens of thousands who are convinced of the 
truths of the Gospel. In 1839, when another mis- 
sionary and himself first went ticre, and made a tour 
through the country, there seencd to be no one who 
knew Christ in a proper sens¢. Now, the difficulty 
would be in making the same tour to find an impor- 
tant town in which there are not living members of 
Christ’s churcl:. In some places, one, two or three, in 
others twenty or thirty, and so on up to two hundred 
andover, There are now seven organized Protestant 
Evangelical Churches, and five native preachers. The 
Protestant community is recognised and protected by 
the Government, and Christians are allowed to assem- 
ble for worship in the most public place and manner. 
where but a few years ago they were obliged to flee 
to secret places in the fields to hold their services. 

From all these indications Mr. Dwight felt a more 
settled conviction than ever before, that God was de- 
signing to carry on his work there with power. He 
felt that what had been done was but preparatory to 
what is to follow. He should go back feeling a deeper 
and a greater interest in the work, and hoped to spend 
the remainder of his days in spreading the truths of 
religion among that people. In conclusion, he ear- 
nestly and eloquently appealed to the friends of the 
Gospel to aid, with a liberal hand, the progress of the 
work by sending missionaries to meet the renewed 
calls whieh are coming every week from the heathen 
world. ~ 

A musket ball may be fired through a pane of glass, 
making the hole the size of the ball without crackin 
the gids ; if the glass be suspended by a thread it will 
eos ho difference, and the thread will not éven vi- 


» if sunk ¢ ‘o hundred. feet, info the ocean » will 
ote ee the preaure of the water. 
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ALBANY, SEPTEMBER, 1850. 
NOTICE TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 
In pursuance of the Second Section of the “ Act, 

Submitting the question of the Repeal of the Act 
establishing Free Schools throughout the State,” 
passed April 10th, 1850. Five copies of said Aet 
for each School district of the State, and one copy 
for each Town Clerk, with the forms and instruc- 
tions prescribed by the Act, have been forwarded to 
the County Clerks of the respective Counties. The 
State Superintendent hereby directs and requires 
each Town Superintendent, as soon as may be after the 
receipt of this paper, to call upon the County Clerk 
and procure the requisite number of copies of said 
Act to furnish the several districts under his su- 
pervision with five copies each, and to see that each 
district is so furnished ; and, also, to deliver one co- 
py to the Town Clerk. 
CHRISTOPHER MorGan, 
Sup’t of Com. Schools. 
Ausany, Sept. 1, 1850. 














THE FREE SCHOOL LAW. 
We have heretofore stated that an act was passed 
at the recent session of the legislature to submit to the 
people, at the election this fall, the question of the 


- repeal of the present Free School Law. This act 


was as unexpected as it was uncalled for, and imposes 
on the friends of an equitable system of Free Scuoois 
the duty of rallying in defence of that noblest palladi- 
um of human freedom—universal education. This 
duty should not be overlooked. No more important 
question was ever before submitted to the people than 
this one of azotisninec Free Scuoots in the Empire 
State. An affirmative vote on such a proposition 
would, as it clearly ought, cover every citizen of New 
York with shame. While half a dozen States around 
us have opened the treasures of knowledge to the 
rising generation, “without money and without price” 
—while the tendency of the age is in favor of equali- 
ty of privilege among all classes, in favor of light as 
against darkness—of knowledge as against ignorance, 
for New-York to reverse the vote of 1849, by which 
she declared for the free education of her children, 
would be a movement ina direction utterly at vari- 
ance with the spirit of the age, would be a step back- 
ward towards the darkness of a darker age than this, 
would be a retrograde movement,tending to extinguish 
the light of the noonday of the nineteenth century! 
For our part, we shall never give a vote in favor of 
any such step. We shall vote against, and with all 
our might resist, the repeal of the Free School Law. 


a a 





Tell us not that the present law is imperfect. Bad 
as it is, it is a thousand times better than the old sys- 
tem which it superseded. It destroyed, we hope for- 
ever, the old distinction between the children of the 
poor andthe children of the rich. It abolished the 
pauper list—it overturned at once the pauper seats, 
in every school district and in every school house in 
the State. For that it deserved to be immortal. But 
it did more, it proclaims the principle that the property 
of the state should educate the children of the state ! 
That is a principle around which every true friend of 
society should rally. It is founded on reason, it is sus- 
tained by the soundest arguments, alike of justice and 
expediency. 

But it is said that the present law works badly in 
practice. It has never had a fair trial. In the firs 
place, it was new and startling.in some of its pyevis 
ions, and its enemies were vastly more active in ob 
structing its successful operation, than were its friends, 
in sustaining its provisions. This evil will soon work 
its own cure. The law too, went into force last au- 
tumn after nearly all the school districts in the State 
had held their annual meetings. Moneys to carry on 
the schools could therefore be raised only at special 
meetings, and the calling and holding of these has al- 
ways been attended with difficulty and trouble. Then, 
again, in not over half a dozen counties of the State 
was the additional amount of money required to be 
raised by the Board of Supervisors for the support of 
schools actually raised and applied to that purpose, as 
the law provides and directs. This left the Districts 
to get along with their old quota, and increased by so 
much the amount to be raised in them by the tax 
payers. This evil too will be remedied, if the law is 
permitted to stand. Let the law as it is, go info tull 
operation, and its practical provisions will be as fol- 
lows : Ist, The districts will each receive one-third 
more public money than under the existing law, or in 
other words, a district which now receives $50 will 
hereafter receive $75. 2d, The question of providing 
money to pay the expenses of maintaining the schoo! 
in each district, over and above the sum received from 
the state and county, will come up regularly at the 
annual school meeting in each district, when a llits 
inhabitants are legally assembled, and will be voted 
by them as other district taxes are voted. 3d, Four 
| months’ school, at least, will be kept in each district. 
Ath, The Schools will all be rRzez! This is the present 
law—these would be its practical results. We insist 
that it should have a fair trial—that it should not be 
judged upon the evidence produced solely by its ene- 
mies, but that its friends should also be heard, and that 
they should have an opportunity of demonstrating 
its beneficent fruits, before it is condemned. 

But if the present law is imperfect, amend, not re- 
peal it. It is the principle of the law which is the 
thing contended for, not the details. Who ever heard 
before of any set of Legislators proposing to repeal‘a 
law founded on a correct principle, simply because its 





details were imperfect? On the same ground we 
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might abolish all law and be goverened solely by the law 
of the ten commandments, es they are the only perfect 
enactments.we have ever heard of, and we hold that 
‘the school law, like all other laws, can be amended 
and improved. The bill which passed the Assembly 
last winter, to raise a state tax of $800,000 dn the 
property of the State, for the gratuitous education of 
the children of the state in common schools, for a 
period of not less than eight months in each year was 
of this character. So also were the amendments re- 
ported to the present law, in the Senate, providing 
that an additional amount of school money should be 
raised by the county, and thata school should be 
taught eight, instead of four months. Had either 
of these measures been perfected, and especially the 
former, there would , have been no occasion for a re- 
newed agitation of the subject. The people would 
have been satisfied. They show how easy it would 
have been to improve the existing law so as to disarm 
all objection to it, and in that respect they are impor- 
tant. 

But, after all, the question to be decided this fall we 
say again, is one of principle and not of detail. SHaLu 
WE HAVE FREE SCHOOLS? That is the question, 
and a vote of the people at the coming election in fa- 
vor of repeal, would be construed by the opponents of 
Free Education, as a verdict against the principle of 
Free Schools. Such a result we should sincerely 
deprecate, and we call upon all who think with us on 
this subject, to use all propér exertions to secure the 
triumph of Free Schools at the polls this fall. In 1849 
the majority in their favor was 157,000,—:t ought not 
to be less in 1850. It will not be less if the friends of 
Free Education do their duty. In 1849 we voted “for 
the New School law,” and we triumphed. In 1850 
let us with equal unanimity vote “‘ against the repeal 
ot the New School law,” and the result will be such 
as shall settle the question forever, that New York is 
for the Free education of all her children. Thea and 
from thenceforth will the “children of the Rich and 
Poor sit upon the same bench at School, the rights of 
the one distinctly recognized, as exactly equal to the 
rights of the other.” - 





For the District School Journal. 


Labor Durable as the Material upon which It is 
Bestowed. 


By N. A. WOODWARD. 


Go to the ocean shore, and view the white drifted 
sand that marks the margin of its wide waste of wa- 
ters. Smooth as the sanded floor of a palace—track- 
less as the barren sand of the desert—it appears. 
Write your name there in legible characters—leave a 
footprint, and retiring watch the result of your effort. 
The tide rises,—slowly at first it comes,—wave 
rising above wave. The ocean touches the spot upon 
which your name rests, and it is gone. The footprint 
is no longer seen. The ocean has retired, and the 
shore is as trackless as before. Another individual 
comes and the experiment is again tried;—again and 





again,—but the sand on the ocean shore retains not” 

one of the thousand names written upon its surface. 
Again, go to the moantain’s side, and write your 

name in the bleak, grey granite that forms its sup- 


porting pillars. Engrave it deeply, and retiring 
watch the résult. The storm comes in its fury, The 
winds howl and the thunders bellow. The whirlwind 
and the tempest beat upon it, and the foaming cataract 
dashes over it. At length thereis a calm. Has that 
name been erased? Can the storm and the tempest 
erase it?) No. Old ocean with all his billowscannot 
blot it out. Time that crumbles even the granite to 
dust,—time, alone, has power to obliterate it. But 
unnumbered ages will roll their ceaseless round before 
it becomes illegible. 

The lesson we learn is this: Durable as the mate- 
rial upon which mind acts, will be the labors of mind. 

When mind acts upon matter, its effort will be as 
durable as the matter upon which it acts. When 
mind acts upon mind, it acts upon that which is im- 
mortal, and its labor too will be immortal. 

Teacher, what an incentive to action! Parent, 
shall your name be written in golden sand upon the 
shore of time, to be obliterated by the first wave that 
beats upon that shore ; or shall it be written, by lessons 
of wisdom and the inculcation of principles, in the im 
mortal mind and undying nature of your offspring. 

Let your actions give the reply. 





SKETCH, 
BY A LOWELL CORRESPONDENT. 

As the time is fast approaching when Free Schools 
will be firmly established in New York or wholly over- 
thrown, I cannot refrain from saying a word in their 
favor. 

Some person has called the institution of free edu- 
cation an aristocratic one. If anstocracy consist in 
extending intelligence alike to a/l, then I would say,. 
let her banner be unfurled till its ample folds cover 
the length and breadth of ourland. Most, if not all of 
the so much lamented evils in society; may be traced 
to the idleness and ignorance of early yotth. 

Everywhere may there be found spots called by the 
sacred name of home, which are not radiated by a 
a single ray from the sunlight of intelligence—where 
purity and virtue are unknown even by name. From 
such homes go out the inmates of our prisons, work - 
houses and institutions for the poor. And dare we 
complain, or presume to think even, that under like 
degrading circumstances we should have been other 
than these! 2 

If we suffer thousands of human beings who have 
no power to rescue themselves from the baleful influ- 
ence of vicious homes te be educated for vice, without 
offering them one opportunity to become acquainted 
with virtue, we have no right to complain that they 
walk in the paths into which they have been forced 
while we have looked coldly on, offering them no 
sympathy, placing before them no hope, putting with- 





in their reach no means of attaining a purer, better life 
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In Lowell, by the late census, we have some han- 
dreds more than ten thousand foreigners, mostly Irish. 
No one can glance at their filthy huta, where drunk- 
enness and profanity are constant guests, without 
shrinking as from a moral contagion. Here are thou- 


_ sands of children, surrounded by the worst of influ- 


ences, in their own homes, who may never be blessed 
by the regenerating influence of virtue and intelligence, 
if they find it not in the free school. To the honor of 
Massachusetts they do find it.there. 

Aristbcratic feeling, which should find no resting 
place in an American heart, is fastened nowhere so 
strongly as in private and select schools, which are ac- 
cessible only to the wealthy. Such schools find but 
a feeble support in Lagvell ; and are patronized mostly 
by those who, having dull or slothful children, become 
dissatisfied with their progress in the public schools, 

Here it may, perhaps, be as well to say that every 
child depends upon his knowledge for his advance- 
ment from one grade to another, as he is subject to an 
examination, and it is optional with the teacher whe- 
ther he shall be received into a higher class or not. 
At the commencement of some terms I have known 
several dollars worth’ of class-books—furnished by 
the city—to be distributed among those scholars 
whose parents declared themselves unable to furnish 
them with books. And never, in a single instance, 
have I known a child taunted by his schoolmates on 
account of his poverty. I cannot say as much for 
the schools in New York, where no such exhibition of 
public charity has ever been made. There I have 
seen many a sensitive child shrink sifently and hope- 
lessiy into a corner, to free himself from the unfeeling 
derision of his more fortunate, not more virtuous 
companions. 

Let children come into the school-room on an equal- 
ity, and we shall often see the humble in circumstances, 
mighty in intellectual strength—sought for and hon- 
ored by tlfose p!aced far above them by fortune. 

I here call to mind an incident which may not be 
without interest. Some two years since, I had, in one 
of my classes a little girl of some twelve years, who 
particularly enlisted my sympathy because of her pa- 
thetic and sad appearance. I had thought her an 
orphan, as I knew she lived with an aunt, and came 
to school but three months in the year, toiling the re- 
mainder of the time ina factory to find means to 
support her young life. 

As I entered school one afternoon, I found this 
child in an agony of tears. I urged her to tell 
me the cause fof her grief, and she said, “ Father 
and mother have come after me, and I don’t want to 
go home with them.” ‘‘ But why do you not wish to 
go home with them?” “ Because—because”—and 
her cheek was dyed with the burning blush of shame 
—" they both get drunk and they beat me so cruelly.” 
" They will not come here after you,” I suggested. 
“ Oh! yes, they will! you will not let them take me 
away, will you?” I assured her of my protection,and 
making the circumstances known to the principal, he 
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told the drunken parents, who soon demanded their 
child, that he could not dismiss her without my con- 
sent, which, of course, was not given. After linger- 
ing a little, they departed, leaving their unfortunate 
child to that peace which she could not find with 
them. 

The only sunlight which shone on the life-path of 
this little girl, she found in the Free School. This is 
but one of many instances of like character. Shall we 
not, then, for the love of humanity, seek by every 
means in our power to establish Free Schools? 

E. D. P. 





At the request of numerous friends of education in 
all parts of the State, we publish below the article 
which appeared in the Freeman’s Journal, of April 


20. We would here call particular attention to the 
‘fact, that an effort is made in the subjoined article, to 


bting the influence of the Roman Church directly into 
our ballot-boxes, and that a proposition is started, to 


yestablish Catholic schools in place of our present plan 


of education. Our readers will draw their own con- 
clusions. 
* Hurrau For Rereav!’ 

The free school law voted blindly at the general 
election last fall, has been submitted anew by the Le- 
gislature to the popular vote at the State election next 
fall. Many thanks to the Legislature for the op or 
tunity thus offered us of making one step backwards 
from the downward course of state-monopoly, state- 
despotism, and state-socialism into which recent legis- 
lative movements have beén hurrying us. We were 
really beginning to think that, so far as legislation 
could go, the marriage contract was to be annulled, 
the rights of family dissolved, and the care of children 
committed to the State as sole parent. We now feel 
at liberty to hope for a temporary reprieve from this 
grand ‘ social progress.’ 

The free school law in question was intended to 
extend to the whole State of New York the system of 
free schools as they exist, for instance, in thiscity. Its 
repeal, if carried, will simply restore things to the 
condition they were in a year ago. It will not do 
away with the iniquitious and prodigal system of free 
schools as now by law established in this city. But 
it will, at least, give us hope that if the people of the 
State shall be delivered from this odious ax, the people 
of this city will soon follow in demanding freedom 
from schools that are a moral nuisance, and have no 
kind of claim on the confidence of the public. In 
other words, we hope that the attention awakened to 
the political juggling that has hoped to gain patronage 
by spreading free schools through the State, will not 
be lulled, till the double-headed monster of the Publie 
and of the Ward Schools in this city shall be abolished, 
and either the system of taxation for schools be aban- 
doned, or else the money thus raised, and all other 
money appropriated to education be equally and fairly 
distributed among all schools of reputable character. 

This is our programme, To try and carry, at jhe 
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election next fall, the repeal of the law establishin 
free schools throughout the State; and to follow this 
up as quickly as possible by repealing the free school 
laws of this city. . 

To effect this good object, Non-catholics will adopt 
probably as many methods as they have different mo- 
tives for desiring it. We hope that most Catholics 
will be ready to act with their opponents of the State 
free schools fervently and effectively. We shall here- 
after occupy ourselves with the measures that Catho- 
lics, Protestants, and Nothingarians, can pursue in 
common. Just now we may wish to say a few words 
about the special method that we desire to see Catho- 
lics pursuing by themselves and apart from other par- 
ties, A 

But it will be more. Who does not know that 
the children of Catholics, when they are mixed up 
with Protestant children, in school and elsewhere, 
become, in a majority of cases, worse, and more 
thoroughly the children of hell than the others ?— 
Well, let Catholic schools be well and thoroughly 
organized in our towns and villages, and let these 
perishing Catholic children—who when neglected can 
only be designated as infant rowdies, and premature 
ruffians—let these children be submitted for simply 
three months to the discipline of Catholic day schools, 
under the eye of the Catholic Clergy, and with their 
assiduous instruction, and an altered behavior, the 
moral reformation of these children will be the talk 
of the whole town! Instead of saying that the town 
is disorderly because it is crowded with ‘ these wretch- 
ed Catholic savages,’ our very enemies will say— 
‘ This Catholic religion is a strange thing! Itreally 
seems, when practiced, to transform men, women and 
children. They will. draw comparisons between the 
quiet and meek behavior of Catholic children, and the 
lawless freedom of those that frequent places of infidel 
edueation. And with such proofs before their eyes, 
the American people are too intelligent and candid 
(special bigots aside) to vote for the establishment of 
godless free schools, to the detriment of christian edu- 
cation. This is one special way that Catholics might 
take to bring about the repeal of the free school law. 

if our Catholic population can be brought to think, 
as their forefathers thought, that the great thing they 
have to do for their children is, not to leave them 
rich, nor popular; nor powerful in the affairs of the 
world ; but to make them good Catholics, honest, 
sober citizens, and faithful to their religion ; they will 
bring about the thing that we desire. They will toil 
harder, if need be, or deny themselves of many inno- 
cent gratifications, or sacrifice their desire for aceumu- 
lating money, in favor ot the higher, more pressing 
duty, this nobler aim, this devoted act of love and de- 
sire for the future well-being of their children, and of 
the country whose moral and social character is to 
depend on the right or wrong education of youth. 

In no place, under no circumstances, is there any 
duty so urgetitly pressing om our Catholic people as 





that of having schools mibject to the clergy, end whiere| 





the earnest command of the Sovereign Pontiff, our - 
Holy. Father, Pius IX, may be carried out. Let us 
remember how, in his late Encyclial, he enjoined it 
upon pastors, that in schools where Catholic children 
are permitted to go— 

‘The studies be in all things conformable to the 
rule of Catholic doctrine, and that the youth who may 
there be assembled to be instructed in letters, arts and 


sciences, may have for MasTeRs, none but men irre- 
proachable in point of RELIGION and MORALIT¥, who, 


teaching them also true virtue, may enable them to 


detect the snares laid by the impious, to avoid their 
| errors, and thus usefully and brilliantly to serve both 


Christian and civil society.’ 





EDUCATION. 
In Accordance with the Spirit of the Times, 
BY SUSAN A. BANDELLE. 


THe days have gone by when giants were men of 
renown; when Hercules could inspire the Poet; 
when strength of arm made the hero, and the deeds 
of such a hero made his name great in all the ~ 
earth. 

In the present age human nature has little ad- 
miration for physical force ; little veneration for au- 
thority by personal right ; and doubtfully acknowl- 
edges dominion by the right of conquest. The 
world is beginning to take good heed lest it render 
honor where honor is not due. It investigates the 
powers to which it yields; looks to the principles on 
which they are based ; fears not to upturn thrones 
that strong men have planted in blood ; and requires 
strictly to know by what power and what authority 
the right of dominion is exercised. And, yet, as 
man becomes jealous of his freedom and right, as 
each discovers more and more the capabilities and 
claims that he himself possesses, the powers that 
stir and work within,—so does he come to know and 
understand THAT power to which he will cheerfally 
render a reverential allegiance. Glimpses are 
caught of that influence governing the Universe; a 
moral and intellectual influence, that wherever man- 
ifested, the heart instinctively reverences. This is 
the power that must live and reign when the noises 
of contest and conquest have died : that shall be ac- 
knowledged and loved when the right of all other 
might shall have passed away and been forgotten. 

When changes and revolutions are abroad and at 
work iu the world, when new systems are supplant- 
ing the ancient, and speculation usurps the place of 
experience, then, more than ever, is needed a men- 
tal and moral power to keep the balance of the world 
on the side of wisdom and goodness; and then is 
the time, when the waters have overflown, to cast 
in the seed, that when the waters shall subside will 
be growing up in s rich and abundant harvest. And 
the present is especially a time to throw out upon 
the turbulent, troubled elements of an agitated 
world, principles and thoughts that shall yet work 
out for man & great reward and bring s rich reven- 
ueof praise. ’ 
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In the effervescence of revolutions, evils may be- 
come apparent that for ages have been secretly ac- 
cumulating, settling a polluting sediment in the 
great stream of human affairs. It is then the time 
to search out, and see what has disturbed and been 
at variance with Truth and Right; to investigate 
the nature and effects of these evils ; and from the 
experience of the past and the knowledge of the 
present, deduce principles and rules of action that 
yet may perpetuate and perfect a nation’s strength 
and glory. Let not the world, all troubled, fer- 
menting and foaming up the dregs and elements of 
moral, social, and political evils—let it not quiet 
and settle back in its old channel with its waters 
yet unpurified. But let the hidden energies that 
are sleeping a restless, troubled sleep, the wonder- 
working forces that stir in the soul impatient of 
rest, let them be summoned out to do the work for 
which they are waiting. The work is not toogreat, 
but the people may yet be too many ; too many that 
are still fearful, and only they who are proved 
strong and steadfast are worthy for the action. 

But Truth, Order, and Beauty are waiting to 
reign again on earth. Through all the night, and 
storm, and darkness, their star-beams have glim- 
mered, the cynosure light of some who have ever 
struggled on through the dark waters. They are 
yet waiting, ready, hasting to bring again paradise 
and peace on earth : looking for the time when the 
way shall be prepared, and the world ready to be- 
come one great temple to their praise. 

It may not be this generation who shall see the 
rising and brightness of that day ; but the proudest 
of the conflict, the glory of the battle may be theirs. 
Heroes they all may be; illustrious as those who 
gave to our country its liberties and glory: inheri- 


eee Os se 


King David had boon too much a man of blood to 
build that holy and beautiful house where all Israel 
should worship. It wasreserved for his son coming 
after him to stand among its mysterious glories ; 
and, yet, he labered worthily and nobly in prepar- 
ing wherewith to build it. And now, though deep 
dark stains of blood and sin witness against our na- 
tion, still may we work, preparing for that struc- 
ture of glory and strength where others yet may 
worship. 

We know not how our government can be conseli- 
dated, and our institutions and liberties made per- 
petual, except by morally and intellectually educa- 
ting the wHoLE PropLe. Intellectually must they 
be educated : to give strength and energy and dig- 
nity fo the character of the nation. The whole 
world is regarding our government as an experi- 
ment. Doubtful eyes follow us; many wait for our 
halting. And with the brilliant hopes and sublime 
aspirings of youth and unworn strength, a stern 
mental discipline is needed to balance the great pub- 
lic mind, to develop and cultivate all its faculties, 
awaken all its powers, its energies, and life-breath- 
ing thoughts, expanding the whole intellectual be- 
ing into all its strength, proportion and marvellous 
beauty. 

Here may we find our hope, our confidence, and 
boast; and though other nations may have again 
and again attempted to sustain their republican 
liberties and as often failed,—yet, was it not here 
their weakness lay, the place through whieh their 
building fell? A few brave souls might struggle 
upwards to the light and strive to raise their coun- 
try with them. The dullest would for a time catch 
a gleam of inspiration in a cause so noble, but 
strength and knowledge were not sufficient to sus- 


tors of abundant honors that wait in the future, if| tain the beautiful edifice, under the grateful shadow 


by their effectual working a world be purified from 
its corruptions, and exalted to more than its “ orig- 
inal brightness.” Neither is it strength of arm, or 
terror of the sword that will elevate and redeem 
the world ; but that moral and intellectual might, 
everywhere struggling out of its smothered sleep, 
that with god-like energies will command peace on 


. the waters, and light out of chaotic darkness. 


Our own age may be the forty years sojourn in 
the wilderness. The world is throwing off the 
yoke.of servitude, coming from under the royal 
t , daring to march forward boldly into the 
deep waters,—but, yet, there remains what has 
made its degradation. It has not rid itself of its 
idolatries, or learned in what is constituted true 
freedom. Wandering, unsettled, it as oft looks 
back to the country of bondage as on to the prom- 
ised land. Doubting, faithless hearts yet worship- 
ping the past and distrusting the future, may con- 


of which they had rejoicingly come. It is not the 
Few, however wise and worthy they may be, who 
shall ensure to man the greatest possible good. But 
a whole nation together must be made wise and 
great. Ax. the minds cultivated, souls strengthen- 
ed, hearts kindled, and hands nerved for action. 
Strong in the only strength that can bind together 
& government, and perpetuate its liberties and glo- 
ry—the education of the whole, as one class, and 
every one taught to feel his dignities and responsibil- 
ities as a mansand asamn American. Each educated 
—not chiefly for his own well being and praise, but 
because he is one part of that great whole, which 
by the careful modelling of each individual mem- 
ber, shall yet stand complete in its excellent per- 
fection. 

Although “knowledge is power,” yet, is it our 
moral nature that decides whether this power shall 
be exercised for good or evil. And as it is the gov- 


demn this generation to perish in the wilderness | erning force in each individual, so is it in society, 
even after having come in sight of the rich country | and in the world. Mankind bow not long to the 


swe are nearing. Yet thither we may lead the way; 
and ages to come may receive from us the liberty 
and law that shall bless and guide them. 


power of intellect alone, they must see and feel the 
workings of some strong moraL power, to make 
Ljeom long acknowledge the right of supremacy. 
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Genius may often astonish the world by its daring, 
achievements, and elicit tributes of universal ad- 
miration, yet, how have its praises often died, and 


. dark associations mingling sorrowfully with mem- 


ories of greatness, seem to ask for it all, ob- 
livion. 

From the principles that govern us as individuals 
may we arrive at those which govern the world. 
There is hope when revolutions follow upon corrup- 
tions ; for in the opposing elements that are brought 
into action, we may look for the ultimate triumph 
of truth. Thereis hope we say, though the strife 
may be fearful, and the fate of the day delay long 
and doubtfully. Minds are now becoming more and 


‘more conscious of what stirs and works within ; and 


while the intellect goes to work to realize what fan- 
cy dreams, we are sensible of the movings of those 
mysterious, mighty, moral powers which have to do 
with destinies and worlds. That was a true and 
worthy foundation on which our Republic was plant- 
ed. It was moral strength ; strong in the intellect 
that stood up by it,—stronger in the power evolved 
and wrought out by its own action. It is still stir- 
ring in the great heart of this nation ; and it should 
be a nation’s study to bring it into freer, stronger 
action, ever remembering here lies our hope and 
faith for the advancement and perpetuation of her 
glory. 

Let it then be the great governing purpose, while 
we seek to dignify human nature, and awaken its 
god-like energies, to add truth and beauty to its 
strength, and make its proportions complete by the 
sublimity of moral’ excellence. 

Education is not the accumulating of a great and 
various amount of knowledge, but the awakening of 
the mind, calling forth its thoughts, energies, and 
aspirations, and beginning by worthy action here, 
to ennoble and strengthen it for the labors of an 
eternal existence. Then let every faculty of the 
soul be cultivated. And if the work to do be ardu- 
ous, be not faint hearted or fearful.. A help and 
defence, mighty as that the Prophet of old saw, 
when the mountain was full of horsemen and cha- 
riots of fire, may be already prepared, could’st 
thou but see; and if thou be good, and brave, and 
hopeful, it may yet appear to thee. 

Within us we have all the elements of greatness ; 
and the spirit of the age is calling for profound 
knowledge, and bold and worthy action. Let us 
each then learn our part in Life’s drama, act it well 
and nobly ; and feel as representatives of the age 
in which we live, that we have each a part to do in 
building up the superstructure of a nation’s strength 
and glory. 

So whether we bring thither adornings and em- 
bellishings for its grace and beauty, or strengthen 
its foundations, and plant firmer its pillars, or 
whether we only serve as the hewers of wood, or 
work by watching and waiting,—let our work be 
well and nobly done. 

‘** Know thyself.” Thus know thy work. Thou 





hast some talent given, thou hast some certain work 
for which thou wert designed. Perhaps to be but a 
voice in the wilderness preparing another’s way. 
Perhaps to. build up some bright creation. But 
wherever is thy destiny, and whatever is thy work, 
Order, Beauty, and Perfection only will appear by 
first commanding, ‘‘ Let there be light,” the light of 
knowledge, and goodness, and truth. 
Susan A. BANDELLE. 
Albany, Oct. 15th, 1849. 


SY BILLINE LEAVES FROM OUR COMMON 
PLACE BoOK.-—No. IV. 


The pulsations of the air, once set in motion, by 
the human voice, cease not to exist with the sounds 
to which they give rise. Strong and audible as they 
may be in the immediate neighborhood of the speaker, 
and at the immediate moment of utterance, their 
quickly attenuated force soon becomes inaudible to 
human ears. The motion they. have impressed on one 
portion of our atmosphere, is communicated to con- 
stantly increasing numbers, but the quantity of mo- 
tion measured in the same direction receives no addi- 
tion. Each atom loses as much as it gives and regains 
again from others portions of those motions which 
they in turn give up. The waves of air thus raised 
perambulate the earth and ocean’s surface, and in less 
than twenty hours every atom of its atmosphere, takes 
up the altered movement due to that infinitessimal 
portion of the primitive motion which has been con- 
veyed through countless channels, and which must 
continue to influence its path through its future exis- 
tence.” But these aerial pulses, unseen by the keen- 
est eye, unheard by the keenest ear, unperceived by 
human senses, are yet demonstrated to exist by hu 
man reason; and in some few and limited instan- 
ces, by calling to our aid the most refined and 
comprehensive instrument of human thought, their 
causes are traced and their intensities are measured.” 

* * * * * * 





Thus considered, what a strange chaos is this 
wide atmosphere we breathe! Evegy atom impressed 
and filled with ill, retains at once the. motion that 
philosophers and sages have imparted to it, mixed 
and combined in ten thousand ways with all that is 
worthless and base. The air itseli is one vast library, 
on whose pages are forever written all that man has 
ever said or even whispered. There, in their mutable 
but unerring characters, mixed with the earliest as 
well as with the latest sighs of humanity, stand for- 
ever recorded, vows unredeemed, promises unfulfilled, 
perpetuating in the limited movements of each parti- 
cle, the testimony of man’s changeful wills. 

But if the air we breathe is the never failing histo- 
rian of the sentiments we have uttered on earth, air 
and ocean, are, in like manner the eternal witnesses of 
the acts we have done. The same principles of the 
equality of action and reaction applies to them : what- 
ever motion is communicated to any of their particles 
is jransmitted to all around it ; the share of each be- 
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ing diminished by their number, and depending jointly 
on the number and position uf those acted upon by 
the original source of disturbance.” 

“ 2 * » * * 

“No motion impressed by natural causes, or by 
humen agency is ever obliterated. * ° 

The solid substance of the globe itself, whether 
we regard the minutest movement of the soft clay 
which receives the slightest impression from the foot 
of animals, or the concussion produced by falling 
mountains rent by earthquakes, equally retains and 
communicates, through all its countless atoms, their 
apportioned share of the motion 80 impressed. Whilst 
the atmosphere we breathe is the ever living witness 
of the sentiments we have uttered, the waters and the 
more solid materials of the globe bear equally endur- 
ing testimony of the acts we have committed. 

“‘ If the Almighty stamped on the brow of the earli- 
est murderer, the indélible and visible mark of his 
guilt—he has also established laws by which every 
succeeding criminal is not, less irrevocably chained to 
the testimony of his crime ; for every atom of his 
mental frame through whatever changes its severed 
particles may migrate, will still retain adhering to it 
through every combination, some movement derived 
from that very muscular effort by which the crime 
iteelf was perpetrated.”—Babbage’s Ninth Bridge- 
water Treatise. 





“ The highest perfection of government is to avoid 
compulsion, and substitute for it moral means, an in- 
fluenceo ver the understanding. Therefore, that go- 
vernment in which compulsion is least employed, is 
that which most completely fulfils its mission. Its 
power is not degraded ; its functions are not diminish- 
ed, as it is commonly believed ; its mode of action 
only is changed, tor one infinitely more universal and 
powerful. Those governments which most frequently 
use compulsion, are much less effective than those 
in which its exercise is more rare. By addressing 
itself to the mind ; by influencing free will ; by using 
purely intellectual means—a government, far from 
being degraded, becomes extended and exalted, and is 
then in a condition to accomplish most, and to per- 
form the greatest actions. On the contrary, when it 
‘iw continually obliged to employ compulsion, its power 
becomes restricted, confined—it performs little, and 
that little inefficiently.— Guizot on, Civilization. 





** An anecdote of some Indians was told that struck 
me very much, as holding up too exact a picture of 
many of our reasonings and theories from analogy. 
Some American savages having experienced the ef- 
fects of gunpowder, and having accidentally become 
masters of a small quantity of it, set themselves to 
examining it with a design of finding what was its 
nature, and how it was procured. The oldest and 
wisest of the tribe, after considering it attentively, 
pronounced it to be seed, and a piece of ground was 


accor'in#l¥ nrepared for it, and it was sown, in the 


fullest confidence that a great crop of it was to be 
produced. We smile at the mistake of these Indians, 
and do not consider that for the extent of their expe- 


| rience they reasoned well, and drew as logical a con- 


clusion as many of the philosophers of Europe.— 
Whenever we reason only-from analogy and resem- 
blance, and whenever we attempt to measure the na- 
ture of things by our conceptions, we are precisely in 
the position of these poor Americans.— Professor 
Playfair’s Journal. 





“« The ancient Greek philosophy was divided into 
three great branches : physic, or natural philoso- 
phy ; ethics, or moral philosophy ; and logic. 

«The great phenomena of nature, the revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies, eclipses, comets, thunder 
and lightning, and other extraordinary meteors; 
the generation, the life, growth, and dissolution of 
plants and animals, are objects which, as they ne- 
cessarily excite the wonder, so they naturally call 


forth the curiosity of mankind to enquire into their — 


causes. Superstition first attempted to satisfy the 
curiosity by referring all those wonderful appear- 
ances to the immediate agency of the gods. Philo- 
sophy afterward endeavored to account for them 
from more familiar causes, or from such as mankind 
were better acquainted with, than the agency of 
the Gods. As those great phenomena are the first 
objects of human curiosity, so the science which 
pretends to explain them must naturally have been 
the first branch of philosophy that was cultivated. 
The first philosophers, accordingly, of whom history 
has preserved any account, appear to have been 
natural philosophers. 

In every age and country of the world, men must 
have attended to the characters, actions and designs 
of one another ; and many reputable rules and max- 
ims for the conduct of human life must have been 
laid down and approved of by common consent. As 
soon as writing came into fashion, wise men, or those 
who fancied themselves as such, would naturally 
endeavor to increase the number of those respected 
and established maxims, and to express their own 
sense of what was either proper or improper con- 
duct, sometimes in the more artificial forms of 
apologues, like what are called the fables of Esop, 
and sometimes in the more simple ones of apoph- 
thegms, or wise sayings, like the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon, or the verses of Theognis or Phocylides and 
somé parts of the works of Hesiod. They might 
continue in this manner for a long time, merely to 
multiply the number of those maxims of prudence 
and morality, without ever attempting to arrange 
them in any very distinct or methodical order, 
much less to connect them together by one or more 
general principles from which they were all dedu- 
efble, like effects from their natural causes. The 
beauty of a systematical arrangement of different 
observations connected by a few common princi- 





ples, was_firs¢ seen in the rude essays of those an 
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cient times towards a system of natural philosophy. 
Something of the same kind was afterwards attempt- 
ed in morals, The maxims.of common life were 
ranged in some methodical order, and c Sisd 
together by a few common printifiles; in thé Samé 
manner as they had attempted to arrange and con: 
nect the phenomena of nature. The science which 
pretends to investigate and explain those connecting 
principles, is what is properly called moral philo- 
sophy.”—Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 





“Before the invention of the art of printing, the 
nly employment by which a man of letters could 
make anything of his talents, was that of a public or 
private teacher, or by communicating to other people 
the curious and useful knowledge which he had ac- 
quired himself ; and this is still, surely, a more honor- 
able, a more useful, and in general even a more pro- 
fiable employment, than that other of writing for a 
bookseller, to which the art of printing has given 
rises. The time and study, the genius, knowledge 
and application requisite to qualify an eminent teach- 
er of the sciences, are at least equal to that which is 
necessary for the greatest practitioners in law and 
physic. But the usual reward of the eminent teacher 
bears no proportion to that of the lawyer or phya- 
cian.” —Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 





The Remington moter Ty Triumphant Sac 


We witnessed on memes in company with an im- 
mense concourse of the citiz€ns of Montgomery, the re- 
moval of the frame work and supportegs upon which Mr. 
Remington had constructed, at his own expense, one of 
his celebrated bridges. The city council had granted him 
permission to build it acrossa deep ravine, intercepting 
the thoroughfare directly between the city and its wharf, 
and the railroad depot and the ferry. Its span is, we 
understand, four hundred and thirty-six feet, from 
abutment to abutment, the longest wooden span, perhaps 
in the world. Without pretending to give anything like a 
description of this wonderful specimen of architectural 
invention and skill, we would simply remark, that the sup- 
porters of this immense structure, except at near the 
abutments, are nothing more than two layers of an inch 
or inch and a quarter ordinary pine plank, eight or ten 
inches wide and eighteen or twenty feet long, securely 
fastened together by means of a certain glue, (also the 
invention of Mr. Remington,) and sheet-iron firmly 
nailed on where the extremities meet. -These pieces thus 
fastened together, are extended longitudinally from one 
abutment to the other: to each of which itis firmly and 
securely attached by means of large iron bolts. Side by 
side are these longitudinal supporters laid until they form 
a platform some eight or ten feet wide, across which plank 
is to be laid for the floor-way upon which to'travel. The 
abutments, of course, are constructed of the stoutest ma- 
terial, skillfully put tegether. The longitudinal suppor- 
ters at the abutments are some four or five inches thick, 
gradually diminishing in thickness until they reach the 
distance of some forty or fifty feet from the abutments; 
where they assume the thickness of inch plank, as before 

mentioned. 
Such was the apparent frail structure, that every one 
was anxious to see suspended in the air without a prop 
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or support to sustain it. Notice had been given through 
the city papers, and a great crowd had been gathered 
about 10 o’clock, to witness the novel, untried and incred- 
wlous experiment, as we believe we may safely call it up 
to the moment of its final triumph. All were anxious— 
more than anxious, that it should succeed; but the great 
majority more than doubted ; and numerous remarks were 
made evincing a total incredulity, in fact ridicule of the 
idea, that so slender a structure of such an unheard of 
distance would support itself, much less the weight of a 
cart or wagon and horses. We doubt whether five men 
out of the many hundreds present would have risked a 
dime upon its success. 

But there was one whose confidence was great and un- 
shaken. After walking through tho crowd, and hearing 
these numerous remarks, allcasting doubt and un®ertain- 
ty upon the enterprise, causing us incautiously and even 
against our warm wishes, to partake of their own appre- 
hensions andincredulity, we voluntary placed ourselve by 
the side of the great inventor, to watch his nerve and 
complexion—we noticed his face, his hands, and his every 
finger ; but no symptom of fear or apprehension could be 
discovered—the color was all there in the face, the hand 
was unshaken—even the finger was as steady as a dial. 
not a nerve was unstrung, at least to all appearances.— 
We remarked toa friend, that, however, others might 
doubt, ‘Remington at least was certain—that no 
man, without the utmost faith, could evince such extra- 
ordinary coolness under such circumstances. Prop after 
prop was cut, and knocked away; and as the few last 
were one by one being removed. the eager crowd gather- 
ed closer and closer around the bridge—the scene was in- 
tencely interesting. As the span gradually widened, dis- 
paraging remarks ceased, the doubting began to speak up 
as if the thing would do,the incredulous stood aghast. 
Finally, the last prop was cut from under, and with a 
long vibration it remained suspended in the air. The 
unbelievers approached it something after the manner of 
the frogs in the fable of ‘King Long.’ It holds its own 
weight, but will it admit of any other? It was soon test- 
cd; one, and then another and apother in quick succes- 
sion followed, and soon the whole crowd was on it passing 
to and fro; giving perhaps as severe a test in the way of 
weight, as it will ever be subjected to. In a few mo- 
ments a. horse was on it, and Mr, Calvin Sayre was the 
fearless rider who first crossed the Remington Bridge on 
horse-back. It was really a daring feat; for the bridge 
is not more than eight or nine feet wide, unfinished, with- 
out handrailing or bannisters, and the yawning chasm be- 
neath made the head dizsy to behold. The same young 
gentleman subsequently drove across « horse and buggy, 
The show wound up with three hearty cheers for R’ m- 
ington, and all retired amazed and gratified.—Montg m- 
ery, Ala., Gazette. 








“Diamonds are valued by multiplying the square of 
their weight by the value of each carat. Allowing a 
rough diamond to weigh 4 carats, and the value of each 
carat is $8, then 4 multiplied by 4 equals 16 ~8 equals 
128 dollars, "the value of a rough diamond. Manufac- 
tured or cut diamonds have their values found by doub- 

ling the weight—for example,a cut diamond of 2 carats, 
double the 2, thus 4 multiplied by 4 equals 16, multiply as 
before 16 multiplied by 8 equals 128, the value of a cut 
diamond 2 carrats fine. Diamonds are weighed by the 








carat of 32 grains Troy weight: 
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